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Remains of Henry the Second’s Palace, 























IN WOODSTOCK PARK, IN 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Tue above subject cannot fail to be in- 
teresting to the topographer, as it is 
little known, and has not gone through 
a hacknied series of engraving. The 
original drawing is in the possession of 
the Duke of Marlborough. Not a ves- 
tige of the Palace now remains ; but its 
place is denoted by two sycamore trees, 
whose broad and spreading limbs point 
amid the solemn silence to the site where 
kings of yore have dwelt. 

In Woodstock Park, Geoffrey Chau- 
cer resided for a considerable time: 

‘« Here he dwelt. 

For many a cheerful day these ancient walls 
Have often heard him, while his legends blithe 
He sang of love, of knighthood, or the wiles 
Of bomely life. through each estate and age, 
The fashion and the follies of the world 
With cunning hand portraying.” 

According to Dr. Burnett, we learn 
that the witty. and dissipated Earl of 
Rochester once lived here, and here he 


* The reader will also find in vol vii. of the 
Mirror, an Engraving of Woodstock Palace, 
accompanying our notice of Sir Walter Scott's 
Novel. The above, however, represents the re- 
mains at the period of their demolition. 
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exchanged his worldly pleasures for the 
permanent fate of a hereafter—starting 
on his long journey to “ that goal from 
whence no traveller returns,’ feeling 
the past recede and the future opening 
with a heart bursting with remorse and 
penitence. 

In this Palace Henry II. received the 
homage of Malcolm, King of Scotland, 
and Rice, Prince of Wales; (1164) and 
here was knighted the second son of 
Fair Rosamond, Jeffery Plantagenet. 
Elizabeth was detained a prisoner here 
by command of her sister, Mary: dur- 
ing her imprisonment she is said to 
have written the following lines with 
charcoal, on a window shutter of her 
apartment :— 

«Oh, Fortune, how thy restless wavering state 

Hath fraught with cares my troubled witt 

Wittness this present prysoner, whither Fate 

Could bear me and the Joyes I quitt 

Tnou causest the guiltie tu be losed 

From bands wherein an innocent's inclosed 

Causing the euiltles to be straites reserved 

And freing those that death well deserved, 

But by her malice can be nothing wroughte 

So God send to my foes all they have thoughte. 
*« Anno Dom; 1555. EvizaBera. Prisoner * 

Walpole has omitted these lines in his 
65 
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“ Catalogue of Royal and Noble Au- 
thors.’’ Elizabeth was a better politician 
than poetess—a better Machiavel than a 
Sappho. 


DRYDEN. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

THE following lines which are inserted 
in a frontispiece (containing the por- 
traits of Cardon, Lilly, and Guido) Ee 
fixed to a little work, published in 1676, 
and called “‘Anima Astrologia,”’ seem to 
have been imitated (perhaps uninten- 
tionally) by Dryden, in his celebrated 
encomium on Milton, beginning— 
“‘ Three poets, in three distant ages born, 

Greece, Italy, and England did adorn ; 

The first in loftiness of thought surpass'd ; 

The next in majesty—in both the last. 

The force of Nature could no farther go— 

To make the third, she joined the other two.” 
as they bear a close resemblance to them. 


“ Let Envy burst ;— Urania’s glad to see 
Her sons thus join’d in a triplicity ; 
To Cardon and to Guido much is due, 
But in one Lilly, we behold them two.” 
G. C, 


YORK AND LANCASTER. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Your correspondent W. C. R. R. labours 
under an erroneous, though common, 
impression, when, in the 285th page of 
the 455th number of your miscellany, he 
conjectures the fatal symbols of the 
York and Lancastrian factions—the red 
and white rose—were jirst assumed as 
badges in the Temple Garden. Cam- 
den informs us that the cognizance of 
Edmund Crouchback, Earl of Lancas- 
ter, second son of Henry III., was a 
red rose ; which was subsequently adopt- 
ed by John of Ghent, who married the 
heiress of that prince, and so obtained 
his vast possessions. The same au- 
thority also tells us that Edmund of 
Langley, fifth son of Edward III., took 
for his device a white rose—not from 
any enmity to his brother, but merely 
as a distinction. 

Ely Place. R. H. 





ORIGIN OF THE OFFICE OF 
LORD CHANCELLOR. 


(For the Mirror.) 


Tuts office was known to the courts of 
the Roman Emperors, where it origi- 
nally seems to have signified a chief 
scribe or secretary, who was afterwards 
invested with several judicial powers, 
and a general superintendar.:: of the 
rest of the officers of the prince. 

Under the Emperor Carinus, one of 
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his doorkeepers, with whom he entrust- 
ed the government of the city, was de- 
nominated Cancellarius ; and from this 
humble origin (says Gibbon) the appel- 
lation has, by a singular fortune, risen 
into the title of the first great office of 
state in the monarchies of Europe. 

Some say it was the emperor himself 
who sat and rendered justice within the 
lattice ; the chancellor attending at the 
door thereof, whence he took his title. 

Chamberlayne in his ** Anglie Noti- 
tie,’”? says, “ The Lord High Chancel- 
lor, Summus Cancellarius, so called be- 
cause all patents, commissions, war- 
rants, coming from the king, and pe- 
rused by him, are signed, if well, or 
cancelled where amiss ; that is, crossed 
out with lines across like cross-bars, or 
lattices, called in Latin cancelli ; or else 
because anciently he sat intra cancellus; 
that is, such a partition as usually now 
separates the church from the chancel.” 
Sir Edward Coke says, “It is certain 
that the Saxon kings had their chan- 
cellors.’’ 

“From the time of Henry II. (says 
Chamberlayne) the chancellors of Eng- 
land have been ordinarily made of bi- 
shops, or other clergymen, learned in 
the civil laws, till Henry VIII. made 
chancellor, first Sir Thomas More, and 
alter him Sir Richard Rich, knight, Lord 
Rich, a common lawyer; since which 
time there have been some bishops, but 
most lawyers.’’ 

Camden tells us, “ The Sunday after 
More gave up the chancellorship of 
England, he came himself to his wife’s 
pew, and used the usual words of his 
gentleman usher, madam, my lord is 
gone.”’ P.. TW. 


The Sketch-wook. 


VISIT TO THE TOMBSTONE REPOSITORY 
IN PARIS. 


(For the Mirror.) 


Mapam DoveEt, the wife of an eminent 
Parisian citizen, had the misfortune to 
lose her only daughter, in consequence 
of the unhappy prejudice which she had 
conceived against innoculation. She 
shed tears of poignant grief and unavail- 
ing regret over the corpse of her beloved 
child. Being herself unable to give di- 
rections for the interment of the youthful 
victim, Madam Duvel requested a tried 
friend of the family to undertake this 
duty, and gave directions for a marble 
monument to be erected in memory of 
the deceased, with an inscription, de- 
claratory of the cause of her early death 
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that it might serve as a useful warning 
to parents labouring under the influence 
of prejudices similar to her own. This 
friend, desirous of executing the wishes 
of Madam Duvel, hastened to the Tomb- 
stone Repository established in Paris ; 
and he relates the circumstances attend- 
ing his visit as follows :— 

“ On my arrival, I found the proprietor 
engaged in conversation with two gentle- 
men, who had stepped in a few minutes 
before me. One of them asked for a 
tombstone for a middle-aged gentleman, 
lately deceased. ‘¢ Please to follow me,’ 
said the proprietor, who either did not 
observe me, or was desirous to display 
the splendour of his establishment before 
a stranger, ‘I'll conduct you into the 
Gentleman’s Repository, there you will 
find what you are in want of.? We en- 
tered into a large saloon, crowded with 
tombstones of various descriptions, to 
each of which an explanatory ticket was 
attached. ‘Was the deceased married?’ 
said the proprietor. ‘ He was,’ was the 
reply : Ave as left a widow inconsolable 
for his loss.? ‘Very good,’ answered 
the man ; ‘ here stand the married men.’ 
‘He has also left several children.’ 
€ Children !—so he had a family; that 
alters the case, the family men are all on 
the other side ;’ and so saying, he led 
us to another part, to view several mo- 
numents of various sizes. During the 
time his workmen were —— in 
placing them in the proper light, that 
we might more easily read the inscrip- 
tions, I addressed the proprietor, and 
complimented him upon the order which 
was visible in his establishment. ‘I 
find it answer exceedingly well,’ re- 
plied he ; ‘ commissions of ¢his descrip- 
tion must be executed with the utmost 
dispatch ; 1 have often experienced the 
unpleasant consequences of delay in 
these cases. A monument is generally 
begpoken by weeping eyes, and epitaphs 
by Tooke hearts ; but it is by no means 
an unfrequent case, that on delivery, the 
price agreed upon is disputed, the smallest 
fault in the execution made a pretence 
for wrangling and making deductions ; 
and several times I have even been under 
the disagreeable necessity of keeping 
eulogiums on deceased persons for my 
own account, the heirs having begun 
to discover that they had been rather 
premature in their panegyrics. In order 
to obviate these inconveniences, I have 
adopted the plan of having ready-made 
monuments, furnished with inscriptions 
for every imaginable virtue, and to meet 
all possible family circumstances. Ihave 
loving husbands and excellent fathers, 
at all prices, eer ys ee of all sizes, 
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dutiful children in gold and black letters, 
virtuous mothers in common stone, and 
faithful wives in marble; with or without 
ornaments, according to the taste of the 
mourners. 1 am happy to say my Repo- 
sitory is choicely stocked, and I am able 
to serve all customers agreeably to their 
wishes. I take care to leave a blank . 
for the christian and surname, as well 
as for the rank and titles, which may 
have bled the defunct. At the foot 
I leave a small space, for any peculiar 
virtues which the survivors may wish to 
immortalize, and these are paid for, so 
much a letter.’ During our conversa- 
tion, the gentlemen had selected two 
inscriptions, which appeared to meet 
their wishes—the one on marble, the 
other on common stone. The proprietor 
complimented them on their taste, and 
demanded for the marble slab, the beauty 
and whiteness of which he highly ex- 
tolled, five hundred francs,.and for the 
one in stone one hundred and fifty francs, 
exclusive of the letters, which cost one 
franc each. The strangers were pro- 
bably only distant relatives of the de- 
ceased, as they considered the price ex- 
cessively high. ‘I never overcharge,’ 
said the proprietor, who ubserved that 
the monuments were too dear for the 
purchasers, and endeavoured to di- 
rect their attention to some of less 
value. ‘A marble slab with gold letters 
is certainly very pretty,’ continued he ; 
at the same time, splendour is no cri- 
terion of the sincerity of grief; a modest 
token of remembrance in common stone 
answers the purpose equally well. This 
for instance is smaller than the others, 
and would problably suit; the epitaph 
is pithy and pretty—To the best of 
Sathers and tenderest of hustands. The 
letters are large and distinct; one may 
read the epitaph at full gallop.’ ‘You 
are in the right,’ replied the purchaser ; 
‘ but these very letters form an obstacle. 
The number of them, to which the name 
of the deceased must be added, nearly 
doubles the price of the stone. As 
executors of the will of our departed 
friend, and taking a great interest also 
in the welfare of his widow and chil- 
dren, we should be glad to hit upon 
something which would at once combine 
our regard for the dead with the eco- 
nomy due to the living.’ ‘It appears to 
me,’ said his companion, ‘ that we might 
very well leave out one of the lines de- 
scriptive of the virtues of the departed, 
as they are far too long. To the best 
of fathers appears to me somewhat 
assuming; and one must confess that 
love to his children was not a predomi- 
nant virtue in our poor friend—the want 
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of education which his sons evince is a 
sufficient proof; and an excessive pa- 
negyric on this score would appear like 
a stinging epigram.’ ‘You are quite 
right,’ replied his companion ; ‘and I 
was just about to propose to leave out 
the words, to the tenderest of husbands ; 
for between ourselves, our poor friend 
was not distinguished for his conjugal 
virtues as the hourly disputes with his 
wife, and the circumstance that the deed 
of separation was already drawn out, 
sufficiently proved. There must be no 
lie in an epitaph.’ ‘Why did you not 
say so at first?’ interrupted the pro- 
prietor, peevishly ; ‘in yonder corner 
stands exactly what you want—just 
look.’ Here lies (the space for the 
name is open); he was an inoffensive 
husband, and a well meaning man.— 
‘Pon my honour, it is hardly possible 
to write less over the grave of any poor 
devil.? After debating a long time on 
the choice of the letters which were to 
perpetuate the name and titles of the 
deceased, they finally agreed that the 
former should be one, and the latter 
two inches long. The price was fixed at 
a hundred francs, and the proprietor con- 
ducted them to the door, observing on 
his return, that an order like that was 
not worth the trouble and time he had 
expended. He had hardly concluded, 
when a gentleman, apparently about 
fifty years of age, stepped out of a 
splendid carriage and entered the Re- 
posttory. I followed him into the Ladies’ 
Saloon. Here I found the same regu- 
larity and order, and far more elegance ; 
the monuments were ornamented with 
uncommon taste, and loaded with virtues 
of all sorts—there was not one that 
could not boast of at least half-a-dozen 
qualities; the words Fidelity, Tender- 
ness, Affection, Wisdom, Modesty, &c. 
were every where eminently conspi- 
cuous. The proprietor remarked, very 
judiciously, that it is true we do not 
always find all these virtues united in 
real life, but the group looks vastly 
pretty on a monument, and reads so 
smoothly. The stranger looked around 
him with a dissatisfied air: none of the 
inscriptions did justice to the wife he 
had had the misfortune to lose. At last 
the proprietor pointed out to him a slab 
just finishing, upon which the list of 
every imaginable virtue appeared to 
be exhausted. The purchaser was in 
ecstacies. ‘Please, edd to this,’ said 
he, ‘the words, from her inconsolable 
husband, and send in the slab this even- 
ing, that I may find it on my return 
from the Opera. I am going to-morrow 
into the country, to a féte champétre, 
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and I should like hefore I go to see how 
my wite’s monument looks, and if it will 
be likely to take.’ So saying, he drew 
out his purse, paid down the sum de- 
manded, and took hisleave. Being now 
left with the proprietor, I communi- 
cated to him the occasion of my visit. 
He confessed that he had no monument 
of the sort ready made; but having 
read the desired inscription which I put 
into his hand, exclaimed— Really this 
idea of Madam Duvel’s is most excel- 
lent, and deserves to be held up as a 
model. If we were to write on the 
monuments of all deceased persons the 
causes of their deaths, they would serve 
as awful warnings to the living, and in- 
culcate the necessity of those precau- 
tions which we are too apt to neglect ; 
and,’ added he, smiling, ‘the epitaphs 
would be so much the longer, and pay 
the better !’ ”? 





THE STATE FAMILY. 


Tue State Family to which I have the 
honour to belong is une of the most 
ancient of those which have survived all 
the changes and revolutions in the world 
down to the present time. Their great 
ancestor, and from whom all the mem- 
bers of the family take their names, was 
intimately acquainted with the Baby- 
lonish and Assyrian monarchs. After 
the fall of the two great empires of the 
last, he forsook their palaces, and having 
sojourned awhile at the courts of the 
Medes and Persians, took up his final 
abode (for the present) in Imperial 
Rome. Since that time he has visited 
most of the nations of Europe, but has 
not yet found his way to the New World. 
He was expected in London about the 
9th of the present month ; but in conse- 
quence of some misapprehension by the 
government, a very distant relation of 
his, State of Defence, took up his quar- 
ters at the Tower. Though Pomp and 
Luxury have been his constant compa- 
nions, his true immediate descendants, 
Lying-in-State and Funeral State, are of 
a somewhat melancholy turn of mind: 
they are both very highly connected, the 
former being seldom or never seen but in 
the company of Royalty, and the latter 
is connected with the first families in 
the kingdom. I am inclined to think 
that Estate was not so well known in 
ancient times ; nevertheless, he was not 
unknown to Darius “ great and good.” 
In late times he has become a large 
landed proprietor, and affirmed the other 
day in the House of Lords that the pro- 
perty of the country ought to have the 
greatest share in the representation.— 
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State of the Country has lately been 
making some noise about town. I must 
not forget to mention State of the Poll, 
an influential nobleman, who, it is often 
thought, is a great friend to the people, 
but he has too much interest in the 
elections to be disinterested. State of 
the Crops is a farmer of some note, but 
he has sadly gone down in the world of 
late. Retnstate has had some influence 
over the destinies of the world. Without 
going back into ancient history, I may 
mention that ovr Charles the Second 
was greatly indeted to him; and in still 
more modern times, Louis the Eighteenth 
has availed himself of the friendship of 
this personage. 

I have endeavoured to call to mind 
the most noted of my relations. There 
may be some members of the family 
(such as Statesman and Secretary of 
State) of little or no consequence, whom 
I have not considered it necessary to 
particularize, or worth the trouble of 
trying to recollect. I hope they will not 
deem it an offence, for they are bué in- 
significant persons, like myself; and un- 
der these circumstances, I have thought 
it quite unnecessary to 

STATE MY OWN NAME. 





Old Boets. 


HEALTH. 


(From an old Poem entitled “‘ Regimen Sanitatis 
Salernitatum.) 


Unica nux prodest, nocet altera,tertia mors est. 


“‘This speeche perhapes is somewhat darke, 
As riddles use to be— 

The style thereof with common sense 
Doth not so weil agree. 


‘+ But for to tell by passinge nutt 
Our author what he meanse, 
The nutmegge first he profereth, 

And that to good iutense. 


“In second place, what hurtfall is 
He seemeth for to tuche, 

Wherein he meaneth the wallnutte 
Doth burte us over muche. 


« But in the last what perils moughte 
Be hidde therein I muse, 

Because to cate or cracke that nutte 
No man did ever use. 


“ As well inoughe he knew that wratte 
This plesante pretye verse, 

So doeth he bringe in pretilye 
What nutte doth use to perse. 


*< And in bis talke of nuttes in deede 
In sadness first he spake ; 

But at the last the name of nutte 
As loughte for to forsake. 


“* He sayeth that full manye a man 
The crosse-bowe hath yslane, 

The nutte whereof he blames therefore— 
His — now is playne ; 
Aud I do telle you, not iu vaine, ¢ 
*Tis good from such nuttes to refrain.” 
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“Chuse wive you meane shall serve you all the 


year, 

Well-savour'd, tasting well, and color’d cleere 

Fiue qualities there are, wine’s praise aduancing, 

Strong, b yfull, and f t, coole, and 
dauncing. 

White Muskadell and Candy wine, and Greeke, 

Do make men’s wits and bodies grosse and fat; 

Red wyne doth make the voyce oft time to seek, 

And hath a binding quality to that; 

Canary and Madera, both are like 

To make one leane indeed (but wot you what) ; 

Who ~~ they make one leane, wold make one 
affe— 

They meane, they make one Jeane vpon a staffe, 

Wine, women, baths, by art or nature warme, 

Vs'd or abus’d, do men much good or harme.”* 


** Good dyet is a perfect way of curing, 

And worthy much regard and health assuring ; 
A king that cannot rule bim in his dyet, 

Will hardly rule his realme in peace and quyet.” 


*¢ Complexions cannot vertue breed, or vice, 
Yet may they vnto both giue inclination ; 

The Sanguin gamesome is, and nothing nice— 
Loves wine, and women, and all recreation ; 
Likes pleasant tales and newes, plaies cards and 





dice, 
Fit for all company and euery fashion : 
Though bold, not apt to take offence, nor irefull, 
But bountifull and kind, and looking chearefull : 
Inclining to be fat, and prove to lafter ; 
Loues — and musicke, cares not what comes 
‘ter.”” 


“ Sharpe Choller is an humour most pernicious, 
All violent and fierce, and full of fire— 

Of quicke conceit, and therewithall ambitious ; 
Their thuughts to greater fortune still aspyre ; 
Proud, bountifull enough, yet oft malicious— 

A right bolde speaker, and as bolde a lyer ; 

On little cause to anger great inclin’d ; 

Mvch eating still, yet euer looking pin’d ; 

In younger yeares they vse to grow apace, 

In elder, hairy on their breast and face.” 


“‘ The Flegmatique are most of no great growth, 
Inclining rather to be fat and square ; 

Giuen mvch unto their ease, to rest and sloth, 
Content in knowledge to take little share, 

To put themselues to any paine most loth, 

So dead their spirits, so dull their sences are: 
Still either sitting, like to folke that dreame; 
Or else still spitting, to avoid the flegme, 

One quality doth yet these harmes repayre, 
That for must part the Fiegmatique are fayre.’”’ 


« The Melancholy from the rest do vary,’ 

Both sport, and ease, and company refusing ; 
Exceeding studious, euer solitary ; 

Inclining pensiue st,ll to be, and musing; 

A secret hate to others apt to carry ; 

Most constant in bis choice, tho long a choosing ; 
Extreame in loue sometime, yet seldom lustfull ; 
Suspitious in his nature, and mistrustfull. 

A wary wit, a hand much giuen to sparing, 

A heauy looke, a spirit littie daring.” 





The Maturalist. 


REMARKABLE OAKS. 

Abridged from a Review of Strutt’s 
« Sylva Britannica,’’ in the Magazine 
of Natural History. 

Tre Bull Oak, the property of the 

Earl of Warwick, stands in a meadow 

within the boundary of what was for- 

merly Wedgenock Park, one of the most 
ancient parks in England, according to 

Dugdale, who informs us thet ‘“‘ Henry 
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de Newburgh, the first Earl of War- 
wick after the Conquest, in imitation of 
King Henry I., who made the park at 
Woodstock, did impark it. e tree 
we should conceive to be one of the 
very oldest specimens of the kind now 
remaining in the country; and is, we 
doubt not, at least coeval with the origin 
of the per on which it stands, and most 
probably of much higher antiquity. On 
this time-worn relic our author tells us 
that Mr. South makes the following ob- 
servations, in his fourth letter on the 
growth of oaks, addressed to the Bath 
Society :—“ About twenty years before 
the time of his writing (1783) he had 
the curiosity to measure this tree. Its 
head was as green and vigorous last 
summer as it was at that time; and 
though hollow as a tube, it has increased 
in its measure some inches. Upon the 
whole, this bears every mark of having 
been a short-stemmed branchy tree, of 
the first magnitude, spreading its ‘arms 
in all directions round it. Its aperture 
is a small, ill-formed Gothic arch, hewn 
out, or enlarged with an axe, and the 
bark now curls over the wound, a sure 
sign that it continues growing: and 
hence it is evident, that the hollow oaks 
of enormous size, recorded by antiqua- 
ries, did not obtain such bulk whilst 
sound ; for the shell increases when the 
substance is no more. The blea and 
the inner bark receive snnual tributes of 
nutritious particles from the sap, in its 
progress to the leaves; and thence ac- 
quire a power of extending the outer 
bark, and increasing its circumference 
slowly. Thus a tree, which at 300 years 
old was sound, and 5 ft. in diameter, 
like the Langley oak, would, if left to 
= gradually, in its thousandth year 

come a shell of JO ft. diameter... Bull 
oaks,’’ continues Mr. South, “are thus 
denominated from the no uncommon cir- 
cumstance of bulls taking shelter within 
them ; which these animals effect, not 
by going in and turning round, but by 
retreating backwards into the cavity till 
the head only projects at the aperture. 
The one I am about to particularize 
stands in the middle of a pasture, bears 
the most venerable marks of antiquity, 
gives the name compounded of itself 
and its situation to the farm on which it 
grows, viz. Oakly Farm, and was the 
favourite retreat of a bull. Twenty 

eople, old and young, have crowded 
into it at atime. A calf being shut up 
there for convenience, its dam, a two- 
year old heifer, constantly went in to 
suckle it, and left sufficient room for 
milking her. It is supposed to be near 
a thousand years old’? [we could rea- 
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dily believe it older ;] “ the body is no- 
thing but a shell, covered with burly 
protuberances ; the upper part of the 
shaft is hollow like a chimney; it has 
been mutilated in all its limbs, but from 
their stumps arise a number of small 
branches, forming a burly head, so re- 
markable for fertility, that in years of 
plenty, it has produced two sacks of 
acorns in a season.’’? Thus far Mr. 
South. ‘The dimensions,’’ says Mr. 
Strutt, ‘‘ of this venerable remnant of 
antiquity are, at one yard from the 
ground, 1] yds. 1 ft.; one foot above 
the ground, 13 yds. 1 ft.; six feet from 
the ground, 12 yds. 1 ft. ; broadest side, 
7 yds. 5 in.; close to the ground, 18 
yds. 1 ft. 7 in.; height of the trunk, 
about 4 yds. 1 ft.’? Having ourselves 
visited this remarkable tree, and re- 
clined in an idle hour under its shade, 
we may add that it has long since been 
carefully fenced round with substantial 
posts and rails, and has had the two 
extremities of its projecting limbs sup- 
ported from beneath by strong pieces of 
timber. : 

We pass on to the Gospel Oak, which 

is a boundary tree, situate at Stoneleigh, 
in Warwickshire, defining the extremity 
of that parish from the adjoining parish 
of Baginton. Many an old oak, as well 
as other tree, bearing the like title and 
character, may still be met with through- 
out the country, 

*¢ Religione patrum multos servata per annos.’’* 

Virgil. 

We wish we could add, that in modern 
times such memorials of days gone by 
always received that respect and foster- 
ing care, at the hands of their owners, 
which their age alone might reasonably 
demand. The contrary, however, is 
too often the case. 

Who can read Gilbert White’s gra- 
hic account of the vast oak in the 
lestor,¢ at Selborne, with its ‘ short 

* « By the religion of our ancestors, 
Preserved for ages.” 
Trapp’s Translation. 

t “ We have the following explanation of the 

Plestor in the Antiquities of Selborne,” says 
Sir W. Jardine, in his notes appended to the late 
pocket edition of White’s natural history of that 
place :—‘ It appears to have been left as a sort 
of redeeming offering by Sir Adam Gordon, in 
olden times an inhabitant of Selborne, well 
known in English history during the reign of 
Henry LIL., particularly as a leader of the 
Mountfort faction. Mr. White says: As Sir 
Adam began to advance in years, he found his 
mind influenced by the prevailing opinion of the 
reasonableness and efficacy of prayers for the 
dead ; and therefore, in conjunction with his 
wife Constantia, in the year 1271, granted to 
the prior and convent of Selborne, all his right 
and claim to a certain place, placea, called 

Pleystow, in the village aforesaid, ‘ in iberam, 
puram, et perpetuam elemosinam.’ This Pley- 
stow, Jocus Zudorum, or play-place, is ina level 
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squat body, and huge horizontal arms, 
extending almost to the extremity of 
the area,—surrounded with stone steps, 
and seats above them, the delight of old 
and young, and a place of much resort 
in summer evenings ; where the former 
sat in grave debate, while the latter 
frolicked and danced before them :”— 
who can reflect upon this pleasing pic- 
ture of rural life without sympathizing 
with the simple villagers and their pas- 
tor upon their irreparable loss, and re- 
gretting the catastrophe which over- 
threw the tree and deprived them of its 
genial shelter? Or who, again, can 
peruse the almost affecting narrative, by 
the same author, of the fall of the Ra- 
ven Oak, and not wish that it had been 
spared from the axe to this day? ‘In 
the centre of Losel’s Grove,’’ says 
White, in his second letter to Pennant, 
* there stood an oak, which, though 
shapely and tall on the whole, bulged 
out into a large excrescence about the 
middle of the stem. On this a pair of ra- 
vens had fixed their residence for such a 
series of years, that the oak was dis- 
tinguished by the title of ¢ the raven 
tree.’ Many were the attempts of the 
neighbouring youths to get at this eyry ; 
the difficulty whetted their inclinations, 
and each was ambitious of surmounting 
the arduous task. But when they ar- 
rived at the swelling, it jutted out so in 
their way, and was so far beyond their 
grasp, that the most daring lads were 
awed, and acknowledged the undertak- 
ing to be too hazardous. So the ravens 
built on, nest upon nest, in perfect se- 
curity, till the fatal day arrived in which 
the wood was to be levelled: it was in 
the month of February, when those 
birds usually sit. The saw was applied 
to the butt, the wedges were inserted 
into the opening, the woods echoed with 
the heavy blows of the beetle or mallet, 
the tree nodded to its fall; but still the 
dam sat on. At last, when it gave way, 
the bird was flung from her nest; and, 
though her parental affection deserved a 
better fate, was whipped down by the 
twigs, which brought her dead to the 
ground.’’ 

We have strayed from our subject, 
and must return to the origin of the 
term Gospel Oak.* ‘ The custom,” 


area near the church, of about 44 yards by 36, 
and is known now by the name of the Plestor. 
It continues still, as it was in old times, to be 
the scene of recreation for the youths and chil- 
dren of the neighbourhood ; and impresses an 
idea on the mind that this village, even in Saxon 
times, could not be the most abject of places, 
when the inhabitants thought proper to assign so 
spacious a spot for the sports and ainusements 
of its young people.” 

* Oaks have sometimes not only been termed 
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says Mr. Strutt, “‘of making the boun- 
daries of parishes by the neighbouring 
inhabitants going round them once @ 
year, and stopping at certain spots to 
perforin different ceremonies, in order 
that the localities might be impressed on 
the memories of the young, as they 
were attested by the recollections of the 
old, is still common in various parts of 
the kingdom. The custom itself is of 
great antiquity, and is supposed by some 
to have been derived from the feast cal- 
led Terminalia, which was dedicated to 
the god Terminus, who was considered 
as the guardian of fields and landmarks, 
and the promoter of friendship and peace 
among men. .. .It was introduced among 
Christians about the year 800, by the 
pious Avitus, Bishop of Vienna, in a 
season of dearth and calamity, and has 
been continued since his time by the 
different clergy; the minister of each 
parish, accompanied by his churchwar- 
dens and parishioners, going round the 
bounds and limits of his parish in Ro- 
gation week, or on one of the three 
days before Holy Thursday (the feast of 
our Lord’s Ascension,) and stopping at 
remarkable spots and trees to recite pas- 
sages from the Gospels, and implore the 
blessing of the Almighty on the fruits 
of the earth, and for the preservation 
of the rights and properties of the pa- 
rish. The learned and excellent An- 
drews, Bishop of Winchester, left a fine 
model of prayer for these occasions ; 
and it must have been a soothing sight 
to witness the devotional feelings of the 
multitude, thus called forth in the sim- 
plicity of patriarchal be in the 
open air, and surrounded by the works 
of God.” 

The Gospel Oak near Stoneleigh, to 
« Gospel” trees, but have also been dignified by 
the title of ‘‘ Apostles.” Thus the fine group, 
consisting of twelve in number, at Burley in the 
New Forest (of which a representation is given 
in the titlepage to Mr. Strutt’s volume) is known 
Lf the appellation of the ‘‘ Twelve Apostles.” 

‘cowards the centre of Colesbill Park, in War- 
wickshire, there once stood four very aged oaks, 
forming a square, one occupying each corner, 
which were familiarly known by the name of the 
“‘Four Apostles” (the Four Evangelists, we 
presume, they ought rather to have been called.) 
Some be or fifty years ago the steward of the 
manor fell foul of one of these consecrated trees, 
and unceremoniously cut it down, fur the pur- 
pose of repairing the pales. sacrile- 
gious act excited the honest indignation of the old 
park-keeper, near whose residence 
grew, who, observing that ‘there always had 
been four apostles in Coleshill Park ever since 
he had known the place,” swore, with an oath, 
that if he could have bis way “‘ there always 
should be.” Accordingly, he planted another in 
the room of the displaced apostle. This newly 
planted tree, on account of its youth, acquired 
(as might be expected) the mame of St. John. 
We have often seen it in company witb its three 
aged fellows, and believe it is still a vigorous an 
thriving young tree. : 
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which we are now more particularly al- 
luding, “ stands,”? Mr. Strutt informs 
us, “in a little retired coppice, the so- 
litude of which is equally favourable to 
thought and to devotion, to the reveries 
of the philosopher on ages past, and the 
contemplation of the Christian on the 
ages to come.’’ We will only add, from 
our personal knowledge of the spot, 
that it is much to be regretted that some 
of the upstart saplings, the impertinent 
firs and larches of modern growth, which 
surround this primitive tree, and inter- 
fere sadly with its branches, have not 
long since been cleared away by the pro- 

rietor, in order to give space and a 

reer circulation of air to the original 
and rightful occupant of the grove. 

Mr. Strutt, speaking of an aged oak in 
the park at Moccas Court, on the banks 
of the Wye, in Herefordshire, says— 
*‘ The whole estate, from the very nature 
of its situation, forming part of the 
borders between England and Wales, is 
fraught with historical associations, 
which extend themselves, with pleasing 
interest, to this ancient monarch of the 
wood ;? among whose boughs the war- 
cry has often reverberated in former 
ages, and who has witnessed many a 
fierce contention under our Henries and 
our Edwards, hand to hand and foot to 
foot, for the domains on which he still 
survives, in venerable though decaying 
majesty, surrounded by aged denizens 
of the forest; the oldest of whom, ne- 
vertheless, compared with himself, seem 
but as of yesterday. The stillness of 
the scene at the present time forms a 
soothing contrast to the recollections of 
the turbulent past; and the following 
lines are so in harmony with the reflec- 
tions it is calculated to awaken, that it 
is hoped the transplanting of them from 
the pages of a brother amateur of the 
forest to the page before us will not 
displease either him or the reader :— 

“ Than a tree, a grander child earth bears not, 
What are the boasted palaces of man, 

Imperial city or triumphal arch, 

To forests of immeasurable extent, 

Which a confirms, which centuries waste 
Oaks outa strength for ages; and when at last 
They wane, so beauteous in decrepitude, 

So grand in weakness. E’en in their decay 

So venerable. *Twere sacrilege t’ escape 

The consecrating touch of Time. Time watch’d 
The blossom on the parent hough ; Time saw 
The acorn loosen from the spray ; Time pass'd 
While, springing from its swaddling sheli, yon 


oak, 
The cloud-crown’d monarch of our woods, by 


rns 

Environ’d, *scaped the raven’s bill, the tooth 

Of goat and deer, the schoolboy’s knife, and 
sprang 

A royal hero from his nurse’s-arms. 

Time gave it seasons, and Time gave it years, 

Ages bestow'd, and centuries grudged not , 
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Time knew the sapling when gay saiwnmer’s 
breath 

Shook to the roots the infant oak, which after 

Tempests moved not. Time hollowed in its 
trunk 

A tomb for centuries; and buried there 

The epochs of the rise and fall of states, 

The fading generations of the world, 

The memory of man.” 


We add a few lines from Mr. Knapp’s 
excellent Journal of a Naturalist :— 

“ We have records of aspiring timber 
trees of this species of astonishing mag- 
nitude, though perhaps none of them 
exceed those mentioned by Evelyn, cut 
down near Newberry, in Berkshire, one 
of which ran fifty feet clear without a 
knot, and cut clean timber five feet 
square at the base; its consort gave 
forty feet of clear, straight timber, squar- 
ing four feet at its base, and nearly a 
yard at the top. But the most muagni- 
ficent oak ever known to have grown in 
England was probably that dug out of 
Hatfield bog—it was a hundred and 
twenty feet in length, twelve in diameter 
at the base, ten in the middle, and six 
at the smaller end where broken off; 
so that the but for sixty feet squared 
seven feet of timber, and four its entire 
length.”’ 





NATURAL ROCKING-STONE IN AU- 
VERGNE. 


Dr. Hipserr has at length found a 
rocking-stone, so much the object of 
religious worship with our Celtic and 
Teutonic ancestors, in Auvergne, a 
country where the natives, from their 
peculiar dark complexion, show decisive 
marks of a Celtic origin; and where the 
monuments of antiquity resemble those 
of Wales and Cornwall. It is of gra- 
nite: its site is near to the village of 
Tonbeyrat, and it is surmounted by @ 
Christian cross. Auvergne is equally 
remarkable for memorials of rock wor- 
ship in cromlechs ; and what is interest- 
ing, as illustrating the ancient attire of 
the Gael, is, that the costume of figures 
_—,. on the surmounting pedes- 
tal of the cross is that of the Scottish 
Highlands, even to the kilt.— Lit. Gaz. 





Svs. Salon's WH ax-work. 


To feast on the blooming, yet fading 
perfections of Wax-work is but a satire 
on poor humanity. Yet such was the 
taste of the last century, when Mrs. 
Salmon’s exhibition was in high favour. 
The reader will recollect the ‘ Melting 
Joke”? on Wax-work quoted by us at 
page 150 from that piquant litera 

newspaper The Spectator. It had mu 
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a a 


TAHA SNARES 


of the fire of raillery, and brought all 
the frail glories into the focus of a warm 
joke. We laughed outright, and doubt- 
less our readers echoed the glad sound. 
But we must now leave fancy to her 
play, and come to fact. 

Mrs. Salmon’s exhibition was, it seems, 


nearly oP osite the end of Chancery- 
lane, in Fleet-street. We know not the 


precise date of its origin; but we leara 
that the waxen-figures cost Mrs. Salmon 
in amount 500/. Yet the wax and money 
melted away together; and in 1812, 
when the frail establishment was broken 
up, poor Mrs. Salmon could not sell her 
folks for 50/. They were, however, 
“sold by auction,”’ and the assembly 
was thus broken up by being knocked 
down. We have heard them described 
as sorry figures—brought to a sad com- 
ss shrivelled to ‘skin and 

ne.’”? Probably they were purchased 
by itinerant showmen, with the hope of 
reviving their freshness amid the breezes 
of a country circuit, when the royal and 
noble folks would freshen their glories, 
and again become plump, lusty, and 
strong. At all events, they were too 
delicate for a London atmosphere ; since 
the proprietor of a similar exhibition, 
now in another part of Fleet-street, re- 
fused to purchase them at a very low 








price. For our part, we do not admire 
the character of wax-work figures, and 
we have no wish to be perpetuated in 
such ghastliness; but we cannot forget 
the old figure on crutches who was sta- 
tioned at Mrs. Salmon’s entrance, and 
was, we believe, a still-life portrait of a 
character then frequently to be met with 
in walks about town. 

However our pages, in the nineteenth 
century, may ar pen Mrs. Salmon, 
she enjoyed a nobler reputation in the 
last, by special mention in No. 28 of The 
Spectator, in a “ Project of an office 
for the regulation of Signs,”? from the 
pen of Addison. After some pungent 
observations on the absurdities of the 
signs of shops in his time, he says— 
‘¢ When the name gives an occasion for 
an ingenious sign-post, I would advise 
the owner to take that opportunity of 
letting the world know who he is. It 
would have been ridiculous for the in- 
genious Mrs. Salmon to have lived at 
the sign of the trout ; for which reason 
she has erected before her house the 
figure of the fish that is her namesake.’’ 
After such a commemoration, ours is 
but mean note; and, halt, lest we un- 
wittingly produce a Second Series of 
Salmonia. s 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Bublic Qournals. 


WINTER RHAPSODY. 


Tue following are, a few snatches from 
the first and second ‘“* Fyttes” of 
Christopher North’s periodical treat : — 


A Dull Summer. 


Common-place people, especially town 
dwellers, who fit into the country for a 
few months, have a silly and absurd 
idea of Summer, which all the atmos- 
pherical phenomena fail to drive out of 
their foolish fancies. ‘They insist on 
its remaining with us for half a year at 
least, and on its being dressed in its 
Sunday’s best every day in the week, as 
long as they continue in country quar- 
ters. The Sun must rise, like a la- 
bourer, at the very earliest hour, shine 
all day, and go to bed late, else they 
treat him contumeliously, and declare 
that he is not worth his meat. Should 
he retire occasionally behind a cloud, 
which it seems most natural and reason- 
able for one to do who lives so much in 
the public eye, why a whole watering- 
place, uplifting a face of dissatisfied ex- 

ostulation to heaven, exclaims, “* Where 
is the Sun? Are we never to have any 
Sun?” They also insist that there 
shall be no rain of more than an hour’s 
duration in the day-time, but that it 
shall fall by night. Yet, when the Sun 
does exert himself, as if at their bidding, 
and is shining, as he supposes, to their 
heart’s content, up go a hundred green 
parasols in his face, enough to startle 
the celestial steeds in his chariot, while 
a hundred voices 

«« Cry d—n it, how hot we shall be!” 


We can yet enjoy a broken Summer. 
It would do your heart good to see us 
hobbling with our crutch along the 
Highland hills, sans great-coat or um- 
brella, in a summer-shower, aiblins cap 
in hand that our hair may grow, up to 
the knees in the bonny blooming heather, 
or clambering, like an old goat, among 
the cliffs. Nothing so good for gout 
or rheumatism as to get wet through, 
while the thermometer keeps ranging 
between 60° and 70°, three times a-day. 
What refreshment in the very sound— 
Soaking! Old bones wax dry—nerves 
numb—sinews stiff-- flesh frail — and 
there is a sad drawback on the Whole 
Duty of Man. But a sweet, soft, sou’- 
wester blows “ caller’’ on our craziness, 
and all our pores instinctively open their 
mouths at the approach of rain. Oh! 
look but at those dozen downward 
showers, all denizens of heaven, how 
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black, and blue, and bright they in their 
glee are streaming, and gleaming athwart 
the sunny mountain- gloom, while ever 
as they descend on earth, lift up the 
streams along the wilderness louder and 
louder a choral song! Look now at 
the heather—and smile whenever hence- 
forth you hear people talk of purple. 
You have been wont to call a gold guinea 
or a sovereign yellow—but if you have 
got one in your pocket, place it on your 

alm and in the light of that broom, is 
it not a dirty brown ? You have read 
Coleridge’s ‘* Ancient Mariner,’ and 
remember the lines, 

** While ice mast-high, came floating by, 

As green as emerald.” 

Nay, you have an emerald ring on your 
finger—but how grey it looks beside the 
green of those brackens, that pasture, 
that wood! Purple, yellow, and green, 
you have now seen, sir, for the first time 
in your life. Widening and widening 
over your head, all the while you have 
been gazing on the heather, the broom, 
the bracken, the pastures, and the woods, 
have the eternal heavens been preparing 
for you a vision of the sacred Blue. Is 
not that an Indigo Divine? Or, if you 
scorn that mercantile and manufacturing 
image, steal that blue from the sky, and 
let the lady of your love tinge but her 
eye-lids with one touch, and a saintlier 
beauty will be in her upward looks as 
she beseeches heaven to bless thee in 
her prayers! Set slowly — slowly — 
slowly —O Sun of Suns! as may be al- 
lowed by the laws of Nature. For not 
long after Thou hast sunk behind those 
mountains into the sea, will that celes- 
tial rosy-RED be tabernacled in the 
heavens ! 

Meanwhile three of the dozen show- 
ers have so soaked and steeped our old 
crazy carcass in refreshment, and resto- 
ration, and renewal of youth, that we 
shouid not be surprised were we to out- 
live that raven croaking in pure gaieté 
du coeur on the cliff. Three score and 
ten years! Poo—’tis a pitiful span. At 
a hundred we shall cut capers — for 
twenty years more keep to the High- 
land fling—and at the close of other 
twenty, jig it into the grave to that 
matchless strathspey, the Reel o’ Tul- 
lochgorum ! 


Winter. 


Winter is a withered old beldame, too 
pow to keep a cat, hurkling on her 
unkers over a feeble fire of sticks, ex- 
tinguished fast as it is beeted, with a 
fizz in the melted snow which all around 
that unhoused wretchedness is indurated 
with frost; while a blue pool close at 
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hand is chained in iciness, and an old 
stump half-buried in the drift. Poor, 
old, miserable, cowering crone! One 
cannot look at her without unconsci- 
ously putting one’s hand in his pocket, 
and fumbling for a tester. Yes, there 
is pathos in the picture, especially when 
on turning bead your head, you behold 
a big blockhead of a vulgar bagman, 
with his coat-tails over his arms, warm- 
ing his loathsome hideousness at a fire 
that would roast an ox. 


Thomson's Seasons. 


All over Scotland, ‘‘ The Seasons ’? 
is an household-book. Let the taste 
and feeling shown by the Collectors of 
Elegant Extracts be poor as possible, 
yet Thomson’s countrymen, high and 
low, rich and poor, have all along not 
only gloried in his illustrious fame, but 
have made a very manual of his great 
work. Jt lies in many thousand cot- 
tages. We have ourselves seen it in the 
shepherd’s shieling, and in the woods- 
man’s bower — small, yellow- leaved, 
tatter’d, mean, miserable, calf-skin- 
bound, smoked, stinking copies—let us 
not fear to utter the word, ugly but 
true—yet perused, pored, and pondered 
over by those humble dwellers, by the 
winter-ingle or on the summer brae, 
perhaps with as enlightened — certainly 
with as imagination- over- mastering a 
delight—as ever enchained the spirits of 
the high-born and highly taught to their 
splendid copies lying on richly carved 
tables, and bound in crimson silk or 
velvet, in which the genius of painting 
strove to embody that of poetry, and 
the printer’s art to lend its beauty to 
the very shape of the words in which 
the bard’s immortal spirit was enshrined. 
“ The art of seeing ’’ has flourished for 
many centuries in Scotland. Men, wo- 
men, and children, alllook up to her 
loveful blue or wrathful black skies, 
with a weather-wisdom that keeps grow- 
ing from the cradle to the grave. Say 
not that ’tis alone 
“« The poor Indian, whose untutor’d mind 

Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the 

wind.” 
In scriptural language, loftier even than 
that, the same imagery is applied to 
the sights seen’ by the true believer. 
Who is it “that maketh the clouds his 
chariot ?”? The Scottish Peasantry — 
Highland and Lowland—look much and 
often on nature thus; and of nature 
they live in the heart of the knowledge 
and the religion. Therefore do they 
love Thomson as an inspired Bard— 
only a little lower than the Prophets. In 
like manner have the people of Scotland 
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—from time i ial—enjoyed the 
use of their ears. Even persons somewhat 
hare of hearing, are not deaf to her water 
falls. In the sublime invocation to Win- 
ter, we hear Thomson recording his own 
worship of nature in his boyish days, 
when he roamed among the hills of his 
father’s parish, far away from the manse. 
In those strange and stormy delights did 
not thousands of thousands of the Scot- 
tish boyhood familiarly live among the 
mists and snows? Of all that number 
he alone had the genius to “ here eter- 
nize on earth ’’ his joy—but many mil- 
lions have had souls to join religiously 
in the hymns he chanted! Yea, his 
native Land, with one mighty voice, 
has nearly for a century, responded, 

“ eer as they change, Almighty Father, 


hese 
Are but the varied God.” 
November. 

What kind of a Winter—we wonder 
—are we to have in the way of wind 
and weather? We trust it will be se- 
vere. As the last summer set in with 
his usual severity, the present Winter 
must not be behindhand with him; but 
after an occasional week’s rain of a 
commendably boisterous character, come 
out in full fig of frost. He has two 
suits which we greatly admire, com. 
bining the splendour of a court-dress 
with the strength of a work-day garb— 
we mean his garments of black and his 
garments of white frost. He looks best 
in the former, we think, on to about 
Christmas—and the latter become the 
old gentleman well from that festal sea- 
son, on to about the day sacred to a 
class of persons who never read this 
Magazine. 

Of all the months of the year No- 
vember —in our climate — whether in 
town or country, bears the worst cha- 
racter. He is almost universally thought 
to be a sour, sulky, sullen, savage, dim, 
dull, dark, disconsolate, yet designing 
month, in fewer words, a month scarcely 
fit to live. Abhorring all personalities, 
we have never given in to this national 
abuse of November. We know him 
well—and though we admit at once that 
he is no beauty, and that his manners 
are at the best bluff, at the worst re- 
pulsive, yet on those who choose to cul- 
tivate his acquaintance, his character 
continues so to mellow and ameliorate 
itself, that they come at last, if not to 
love, to like him, and even to prefer his 
company “in the season of the year,’’ 
to that of other more brilliant visiters, 
So true is it both with months and men, 
that it requires only to know the most 
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unpleasant of them, and tosee them dur- 
ing a favourable phasis, in order to re- 
gard them with that Christian compla- 
cency which a good heart sheds over all 
its habits. °’Tis unlucky for November 
—poor fellow—that he follows October. 
October is a month so much admired by 
the world, that we often wonder he has 
not been spoiled, “ What a glorious 
October !’? “‘ Why, you will surely not 
leave us till October comes !’’ ‘ Octo- 
ber is the month of all months—and till 
you see him, you have not seen the 
Lakes.’’ We acknowledge his claims. 
He is often truly delightful. But like 
other brilliant persons, he is not only 

rivileged to be at times extremely dull, 
but his intensest stupidity is panegyrized 
as wit of the first water—while his not 
unfrequent rudeness, of which many a 
common month would be ashamed, 
passes for the ease of high birth, or the 
eccentricity of genius. A very different 
feeling indeed exists towards unfortunate 
November. The moment he shows his 
face, all other faces are glum. We defy 
month or man, under such a trial, to 
make himself even tolerably agreeable. 
He feels that he is no favourite, and 
that a most sinister misinterpretation 
will be put on all his motions, manners, 
thoughts, words, and deeds. A man or 
a month so circumstanced is much to be 
pitied. Think, look, speak, act as he 
will—yea, even more like an angel than 
aman or a month— every eyebrow arches 
—every nostril distends—every lip curls 
towards him in contempt, while blow 
over the ice that enchains all his feelings 
and faculties heavy-chill whisperings of 
‘‘ who is that disagreeable fellow?’’ In 
such a frozen atmosphere would not 
eloquence be congealed on the lips of 
an Ulysses, and poetry prosified on those 
of an Apollo! 

Give then, we say, the devil his due, 
and November is company for any Chris- 
tian. Believe us, that the celestial 
phenomena are now often exceedingly 
and singularly beautiful. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 


NUISANCES OF LONDON. 
Beils of all kinds and descriptions. 


I po not object to the sound of the 
church-going bell of Cowper (though, 
to tell the truth, I always considered the 
phrase to be a bull, for I never yet knew 
of a bell that went to church); but I 
do object to the street-walking bells 
with the utmost vehemence. The post- 


man— the dustman—the muffinman—all 
and sundry, are objects of my detesta- 
Have you ever had the misfortune 


tion. 
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of walking in the same line with one of 
these worthies along a street of any 
length ?_ If you have, you will perfectly 
agree with me, particularly if you hap- 
pened to have had a deaf man for your 
companion. 

The pretence for giving the privilege 
of splitting our ears to these peculiar 
persons, I never could comprehend. If 
the getting rid of your dust be a matter 
to be proclaimed by sound of bell, why 
not the getting of your daily provender ; 
and yet nobody arms the hand of the 
car-borne butcher’s boy with a jingling 
instrument to announce his approach. 
If the thin small voice of the muffineer’s 
ring be justifiable, why is not the baker 
let loose upon us, to sound his quarterns 
into our ears? We should have all in 
the ring, or nothing. 

But the postman, you will say, is re- 
quisite, to remind the people of the ne- 
cessity of having their letters ready.— 
What is this but a bounty upon idleness, 
which should be contended against by 
the Malthusian philosophers, on the 
same principle that actuates them in 
their tender hearted opposition to the 
poor laws. We need no such flappers 
for the two-penny post— nothing to sug- 
gest to us, that it we do not put our 
billet-doux to the fair Flora of the ro- 
mantic region of Hampstead into the 
gaping letter-box of our neighbour, the 
cheesemonger, before four o’clock, she 
will be destined to retire to rest uncheer- 
ed by our tender sentences, and deprived 

erhaps of sleep for the night—or, what 
1s worse, haunted by hideous dreams of 
wandering lonely by herself upon the 
solitary shore. Nobody fancies that a 
general bell-ringing is requisite or ne- 
cessary for this; how then can it be 
maintained that an army of red-coated 
tintinnabulists are called for to remind 
the greasy citizens of the time when 
their letters about calico, or cheese, or 
consols, or smoothing irons, or the other 
plebeian concerns, that can afford any 
pretext for writing to the provinces on a 
given day, has arrived. Depend upon it 
if the bell was suppressed, these rogues 
would not miss a post in the year for the 
want of it. The consideration of this 
matter is humbly suggested to my friend 
Sir Francis Freeling.—Fraser’s Mag. 


BY ANNA MARIA PORTER. 
To a Lady, with a Nusegay of Myrtles, 
i Geraniums, Sc. if 

Summer's frail tribes are gone, 
These modest flowers alone 

Remain to offer on a bridal morn— 
Oh, may their beauty prove, 
Types of thy wedded love, 

Beauty 


led with the dreaded thora. 
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And, ah! unlike the rose, 
Which, ere a June day close, 
Sheds on the dewy earth its blushing showers. 
May your twined loves be seen, 
Like myrtles, ever green, i 
Blooming all freshly through long winter's 
hours. Fraser’s Mugazine. 





A THOUGHT OF PARADISE. 


—— We receive but what we give, 

And in our Life alone does Nature live : 

Ours is her wedding-garment, ours her shroud ! 

And would we aught behold, of higher worth 

Than that inanimate cold world, allow'd 

To the poor, loveless, ever-anxious crowd ; 

Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 

A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud, 
Enveloping the Earth— 

And from the soul itself must there be sent 

A sweet and potent voice of its own birth, 

Of all sweet sounds the life and element. 

Coleridge. 

Green spot of holy ground, 
If thou couldst yet be found, 

Far in deep woods, with all thy starry flowers; 
If not one sullying breath, 
Of Time, or change, or Death, 

Had touch’d the vernal glory of thy bowers ; 


Might our tired Pilgrim feet, 
Worn by the Desert's heat, 

On the bright freshness of thy turf repose ; 
Might our eyes wander there 
Through Heaven's transparent air, 

And rest on colours of th’ immortal Rose : 


Say, would thy balmy skies 
And fountain-melodies 
Our heritage of lost delight restore? 
Could thy soft honey-dews 
Through all our veins diffuse 
The early, child-like, trustful sleep once more? 


And might we, in the shade 
By thy tall Cedars made, 

With angel voices high communion hold ? 
Would their sweet solemn tone 
Give back the music gone, 

Our Being’s harmony, so jarr’d of old? 


Vain thought—thy sunny hours 
Might come with blossom-sbowers, 
All thy young leaves to spirit-lyres might thrill ; 
But we—should we not bring 
Into thy realms of spring, 
The shadows of our souls to haunt us still ? 


What could thy flowers and airs 
Do for our earth-born cares ? 
Would the world’s chain melt off and leave us 
free? 


ree 
No,— past each living stream 
Still would some fever-dream 
Track the lorn wanderers, meet no more for 
thee. 


Should we not shrink with fear, 
If Angel-steps were near. 
Feeling our burden’d souls within us die ? 
How might our passions brook 
Toe still and searching look, 
The star-like glance of Seraph purity ? 


Thy goldeu-fruited grove 
Was not for pining Love ; 
Vain Sadness wonld but dim thy crystal skies. 
—Oh,— Thou wert but a part 
Of what Man’s exiled heart 
Hath lost—the dower of inborn Paradise! 
New Monthly Magazine. 
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TRAVELLING NOTES IN SOUTH WALES. 
NO. II. 
“A chiel's amang ye taking notes, 
And faith be'll prent them!” 

Neath Abbey.—As we shall elsewhere 
have occasion to remark, the interest of 
the traveller in Wales is greatly en- 
hanced by the numerous remains of 
antiquity which still survive the wreck 
of time. We slightly alluded to Neath 
Abbey in our first paper, and now give 
a few notes on its history. Neath is 
the Nidum of Antoninus, and its abbey 
possesses some historical interest. Here 
Edward II. fled for refuge, and was 
taken prisoner. No idea can be formed 
of the ancient size of the edifice from 
the appearance it now presents, but the 
antiquary will readily trace its remains 
every where around, which testify that 
itonce must have been of great extent 
and magnificence: indeed, it is called 
by Leland “the fairest in all Wales.” 
The abbey, which was dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, was finished by Sir Richard 
de Granavalla, in 1129. The monks were 
of the Cistercian order ; and we are told 
it was endowed with very extensive pos- 
sessions. At the dissolution of monas- 
teries, the revenues were valued at 150/. 
er annum. We find that in 1650 it 
ormed a seat of the Hoby family. The 
situation, ruined as it now is by the 
smoke of iron and copper works, must 
once have been very delightful. The 
great western window and part of the 
walls have fallen, we were told, within 
these few years;—what now remain 
forms part of a quadrangle, with lancet 
windows. The gates, hall, and gallery 
are stil) preserved; and the arms of 
England and of John of Gaunt, with 
three horsemen’s crests quartered by 
three chevrons, may be seen sculptured 
in the walls. Venerable in its decay, 
this edifice still presents much to inte- 
rest the intelligent observer; but its 
present condition is highly discreditable 
to the proprietor. There are also the 
remains of a castle of Neath, but they 
possess no interest. We omitted to state 
that this town is principally indebted for 
its prosperity to its river (of the same 
name), which is navigable for coasting 
vessels up to the bridge across the great 
road. 





Lorp MansriExp being told of the 
following motto on the coach of a very 
eminent quack, “* 4 numine salus,’’ 
thus translated it: ‘God help the pa- 
tient.”’ J. H. L. 


—This town has long been 
celebrated as a watering or buthing- 
place, and though Tenby and Aberyst- 
with are now much more frequented, 
yet numbers still resort to Swansea, 
which certainly presents many features 
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to interest and amuse the traveller or 
the valetudinarian: we speak of the 
adjoining district, for the town, in con- 
sequence of its vicinity to the copper- 
works, is rendered during some winds 
very unpleasant ; . for instance, the vil- 
lages of Oystermouth, Norton, &c., are 
delightfully situated, and very healthy, 
as we shall show hereafter. Swansea, 
which is in every respect the most im- 

ortant town in the principality of Wales, 
1s situated near the centre of an exten- 
sive bay, along the entrance of the river 
Tawe with the Bristol Channel, whence 
its Welsh name of Aber-tawe, meaning 
the junction of a lesser body of water 
with a larger, as Aber-avon, Aber- 
ystwith, &c. We have formerly alluded 
to the system of Welsh boroughs. Swan- 
sea, in conjunction with Cardiff and six 
others, returns a member to parliament. 
Few places in the kingdom have risen 
so rapidly in importance as this town. 
The population, in 1801, was 6,099 ; in 
181], 8,166; in 1821, 10,255 (not in- 
cluding sailors and others, amounting 
together to about 1,000 persons) ; while 
at the present period, we were told on 
good authority, that, taking in Morris- 
ton, &c., its population — to 
20,000 persons. We shall have occa- 
sion particularly to describe the Bay, 
which is justly celebrated in our account 
of the Peninsula of Gower : it is indeed 
considered to resemble very nearly the 
Bay of Naples. The beach, which ex- 
tends towards the Mumbles its western 
extremity for five miles, consists of a 
fine hard sand for nearly two-thirds of 
the distance, and is at all times a de- 
lightful walk or ride, particularly at ebb 
and flood tide. We have sometimes, on 
occasion of the wind shifting after being 
long adverse, counted between one and 
two hundred sail of vessels in the bay. 
There is a steam communication with 
the rapidly-rising town of Ilfracombe, 
on the opposite coast of Devon. The 
climate of Swansea, in common with 
the western portion of the island, may 
be considered damp ; it is, however, ex- 
ceedingly mild. The appearance of the 
Devonshire coast, distant about twenty- 
five miles, is considered an index to the 
weather, for in consequence of the in- 
creased moisture of the atmosphere, 
before rain it appears surprisingly near 
and distinct. Swansea regatta, through 
the spirited exertions of Mr. Vivian and 
other resident gentlemen, has, within a 
few years, become much noted, and is 
aitended by crowds from Bristol and 
Devon. Few places are so delightfully 


situated for the purpose. This truly 
British sport is, indeed, every where 
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increasing in interest and attraction.— 
Swansea Harbour, which is perhaps the 
easiest of access to shipping in the king- 
dom, is dry at low water, which is a 
serious impediment to the prosperity of 
the town. It might easily made 
always a floating harbour; in which 
case, large West India and other foreign 
ships would trade direct here, and South 
Wales supplied with foreign produce, 
without drawing such supplies from 
Bristol as at present. The depth of 
water in high spring tides is twenty-four 
feet, and there are rarely less than ten 
feet at neaps over the bar. Two ex- 
tensive piers form the outer harbour, 
which is capable of holding several hun- 
dred sail of vessels, and form a safe and 
convenient place of refuge in stormy 
weather for the craft in the Channel : 
the western pier extends about three 
hundred yards in length, and that on the 
eastern side six hundred yards, with an 
opening of eighty yards between the 
pier-heads. The act for this improve- 
ment was passed in 1791. The piers, 
however, have been built with shameful 
materials, a part having already been re- 
built; and be whole must shortly be 
constructed anew. The river, along the 
sides of which shipping lie for a mile up 
to the Hafod Copper Works, has been 
much deepened Hi late years, by con- 
fining its course with high banks of 
copper-dag, which has also been suc- 
cessfully tried at Neath. It has been 
said that the town is solely indebted for 
its prosperity to the erection of the 
copper- works near; we should say 
rather, it is to its extensive coal-field 
and situation, which induce capitulists 
to settle here, that it owes its commer- 
cial importance. The commerce of the 
port has increased in a commensurate 
degree with the population. In 1812, 
the number of foreign ships outward 
was 96; in 1819, 449. The coasting 
trade exhibits a great extension: In 
1812, coasters inward, 943; in 1819, 
ditto, 1556—in 1812, coasters outward, 
1,883 ; in 1819, ditto, 2,280: si ncewhich 
the commerce has increased a third.— 
The main imports consist of copper ore ; 
but there is also a very extensive coast- 
ing, and some foreign, trade. 

As to the society at Swansea, it is 
better to remain silent ; no party can then 
take umbrage: we may however men- 
tion, en passant, that there is a host of 
attorneys. At the present time, when 
so many of our absentees have been 
forced to take refuge in their native 
country, numbers will be looking out 
for a cheap residence. Swansea cer- 
tainly has its Ights and shadows; but 
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the market is, as our continental. neigh- 
bours would say, superbe. In point of 
cheapness, we can with truth declare 
that tew districts in the kingdom exceed 
it, excepting Ireland. The roads about 
Swansea are absolutely blocked up on 
the market-days (Wednesday and Sa- 
turday) by country people, loaded with 
provisions, some of whom come between 
twenty and thirty miles ; and what are 
in many parts of the South of England 
considered luxuries, are here to be pur- 
chased at very low rates. An excellent 
supply of fish is now also secured from 
the Worms Head, on the coast of Gower. 
Carmarthen Bay, by the way, if pro- 
perly attended to, would perhaps be the 
finest fishing station in the kingdom.— 
We are aware that these remarks on the 
cheapness of provisions will apply to 
Wales generally, but the Swansea mar- 
ket, in point of extent and variety, is 
we believe very far superior to any in 
the principality. In Wales and the 
West of England (we more particularly 
speak of Devon,which far exceeds W ales) 
the necessaries of life may be obtained 
on an average quite as low as in any of 
those parts of the Continent frequented 
by our countrymen. Indeed, Mr. Best, 
in his “ Four Years in France,’’ has 
given an estimate, founded on the most 
accurate data, of the relative cost of 
living in England and on the Continent, 
by which it appears that, including every 
charge, the expenses are balanced. 
Swansea is on the whole not a well- 
built town, though it contains several 
good streets; but the march of improve- 
ment has yet to reach the builders here. 
We observed a large and handsome cha- 
pel, belonging to the singular sect of 
Jumpers: it was built last year, and 
proves that the sect must be progressing. 
Many of the houses of the commoner 
sort in the town and neighbourhood, as 
well as public works, are constructed 
with copper slag, cast into blocks, which, 
for durability, must certainly exceed any 
other material whatever. The remains 
of Swansea Castle, which were once 
of great extent, and are still considera- 
ble, are more interesting to the anti- 
quarian than the tourist. It was erected 
by Henry Beaugont, Earl of Warwick, 
in the reign of Henry I. There is a 
massive quadrangular tower, of singular 
construction, still in existence, which 
has a series of light arches round the 
top, supporting a parapet, having tur- 
rets at each angle. The castle, which 
is situated in the centre of the town, has 
a fine effect from the river: part of it is 
now used for the town-hall, part for the 
old market. and as a jail for: prisoners 


for debt for the liberty of Gower. Near 
the castle are the extensive remains of 
the old mansion-house of the lords of 
the manor; it is the most interesting 
building in the town, but is in a state of 
shameful neglect and ruin. Over the 
gate which formerly existed, were the 
arms of William Earl of Pembroke, and 
of Henry VIII., quartering Sir George 
Herbert, steward of Gower. The best, 
indeed a omer view is obtained of the 
town and bay of Swansea, extending like 
a vast panorama, from the town hill ad- 
joining Mount Pleasant. 


She Gatherer. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifies. 
SHAKSPEARE. 





A GENEROUS SINGER AND A GENEROUS 
TAILOR. 
FarineEuut1, the Italian opera-singer, 
whose voice and abilities seem to have 
surpassed the limits of all anterior vocal 
excellence, having ordered a superb 
suit of clothes for a gala at court, when 
the tuilor brought it home, he asked 
him for his bill, ‘I have made no bill, 
sir,’’ says the tailor, ‘nor ever shall 
make one. Instead of money,’’ con- 
tinued he, ‘ I have a favour to beg. 
know that what I want is inestimable, 
and only fit for monarchs; but since I 
have had the honour to work for a per- 
son of whom every one speaks with 
rapture, all the payment I shall require 
will be a song.”’ Farinelli tried in vain 
to prevail on the tailor to take his 
money. At length, after a long debate, 
giving way to the humble entreaties 
of the tradesman, and flattered per- 
haps more by the singularity of the ad- 
venture than by all the applause he had 
hitherto received, he took him into his 
music-room, and sung to him some of 
his most brilliant airs, taking pleasure 
in the astonishment of his ravished 
hearer, and the more he seemed sur- 
prised and affected, the more Farinelli 
exerted himself in every species of ex- 
cellence. When he had done, the tailor, 
overcome with ecstacy, thanked him in 
the most rapturous and grateful manner, 
and prepared to retire. ‘No,’ said 
Farinelli, “‘ I am a little proud; and it 
is perhaps from that circumstance that 
I ian acquired some small degree of 
superiority over other singers; I have 
iven way to your weakness, it is but 
air, that in your turn, you should in- 
dulge me in mine ;”’ and taking out his 
purse, he insisted on his receiving a 
sum amounting to nearly double the 
worth of the suit of clothes, 
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A DESERTER. 


teary the. held a civil emy 
ployment ‘at Rhode Island, during the 
American wer of indepe: eee and who 
was of a spare skeleton-like figure, was 
stopped by a sentinel late one night on 
his return froth) 6; visify and: shiué up in 
oe Pabst Rte the soldier deslering that 
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am released, pr 


the why Te or me at your F post 


‘ T apprehended’ you,” said the soldier, 
‘as a deserter from the church-yard.”’ 

" The above officer, when a young man, 
and a stranger in London, stopped a 


gentleman to ask the way to the Admi-’ 
ralty.’ «<* Are’ mine not oar ee in your. 


in 2” ‘sai man ;.. * I 
rtd ‘think that your 0 re mc lies with 
the Victualling- 


-Office,”? — 
tice Journal. 


Why does whipping i improve dull pohanl- 


bo. ys F iow 
Because it makes them smart, 


CONUNDRUMS. 


Wry are the wings of a windmill like 
fregholders ? — Beca 


véssed. : 
* Why are titles like ropes: 2—Becauso’ of 


they. are einpty (hemp-tie.) 


Why is’ one who has solved an 


pede s su rannuated ete Be 


ex-] 


Ww. Ne 


tas, pee “whimsical inscription 
at at Ostend, by am some wags oe hg 


much admires the picture of ro reve- 


rend Parson Snake, in the exhibition, 
where he is drawn at full length ina 
beautiful landscape, with a large tree, 


sore Fees 0 


&e on attended 


uke his dog. 
' teat thar pe platen’ as no 


— Sere’ 


use they aré can-— 






He thinks, 
mpd 
done justice 
to the eae rd Mansfield, obs eee: 
that * d be apt to‘excuse the 
libel for the -—- of the - 


: 
Sour years ago, a man carried about _ 


for dre loge black: 
as well as red ones.” ree 


A Guniuati ce: ing at one of 
his counters elon ong ‘i ‘in 
several: ‘embassies; told ’ him’ thut.* he 
looked like ‘an owl,“ I know not,’?” an= 
swered the courtier, “ what‘ I look 
Itke; but this I know, that Ihave had 
the honour of’ rie representing: 
your highiiess’ perso eee Th 
A CLERGYMAN had a milk white ‘horse,’ 
which, on account:of his beautiful form, 
hie ‘called ‘Sion. - Having * ordered’ ‘‘his* 
horsé to'the door, a friend asked him’ 
where he’ was Boing; § ‘ss Why,” said he,’ 
to peunt ‘Sion. mae 





EATING MATCH. + 

A. sHort time ago there was, a. famous 

eating .match , at. a, village in Yorkshire, : 

bateseea. two amen, Seed ntti ed: 
which . caused. « 
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